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MEETING OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
BLOOMINGTON, OCTOBER 21-23. 





The place and the date of the State Meeting have been changed since 
the last issue of Illinois Libraries. The change in the date was made in 


order to secure Dallas Lore Sharp, who will give an address October 22 on 


Education, the ability to read. 
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A. L. A. NOTES. 





The keynote of the conference was 
sounded in the address of the presi- 
dent, Mr. Judson T. Jennings, of 
Seattle, which was a call to librarians 
to make first things first. 


Mr. Jennings feels that many li- 
brarians have taken over functions 
allied to library work such as art 
galleries, museums, lecture courses 
and the circulation of lantern slides, 
music rolls and records, leaving un- 
completed much that remains to be 
done in providing reading for people 
still without library service, and in 
directing and correlating the reading 
of the adult public. 


Readers’ advisors, carefully pre- 
pared reading lists on a great variety 
of subjects, systematic advertising, 
and getting in touch with children 
leaving school are the initial steps he 
advises in the program for education 
through the library. ‘‘The librarian, 


a specialist in books,’’ said Mr. Jen- 


nings, ‘‘must guide the reading and 
become a chief agent in adult educa- 
tion.’ 


High school libraries with profes- 
sional service and equipment are a 
logical and important link in such a 
program. Miss Mary E. Hall, libra- 
rian of the girls high school in Brook- 
lyn, in her report, What next in the 
campaign for better high school li- 
braries, said that there were 28 cities 
known to have made a special effort 
to bring their high school libraries up 
to modern standards of service and 
efficiency. A survey of senior and 
junior high schools on which to base 
future work is badly needed. This 
could be financed with the aid of state 
education departments. Every state 
should have at least one model high 
school library as a demonstration to 
visiting educators. State supervisors 
to steer the school library movement 
in each state are needed. 


Mr. Adam Strohm in an address, 
Why educate for librarianship, point- 
ed to the many foundations for scien- 


tific and economic research and the 
librarian’s responsibility for the dif. 
fusion of knowledge made available 
through these agencies. Much of this 
material is unused, said Mr. Strohm, 
‘‘not because there are not individuals 
in need of such material nor because 
channels of usefulness for its release 
are not available, but rather because 
the keepers of this ammunition are 
not familiar with the assets for service 
at hand or fused with the spirit of 
earnestness that produced the record- 
ed findings. 


**In this day competition is keen, 
the trained man, the expert, is at the 
elbow of the executive; every institu- 
tion, every enterprise, prompted 
merely by good will and sentiment 
will waste its resources in superficial 
efforts and travel in the company of 
the mediocre and non-productive. 


‘‘Librarians, if they are to partici- 
pate in such world-wide cooperative 
tasks and exercise their functions as 
trustees of public thinking, must have 
the necessary equipment. The call is 
for educated individuals, trained in 
the principles of modern library ser- 
vice. The degree of education mas- 
tered by them must be of the highest, 
call it what you please, their minds 
must be trained to be of an inquisitive 
turn, liberal and receptive in all deal- 
ings, dispassionate in judgment and 
governed by a deep sense of integrity. 
To explore the truth, historical, polit- 
ical, and scientific, about ourselves 
and others, to apply it to human 
needs, to outlaw ignorance and prej- 
udice, to promote culture—these are 
the high aims before us—and the re- 
ward is to be found in the blessings 
that a new spiritual attitude and an 
ennobled ethical conception will bring 
to generations following us.”’ 


The grants of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration for library purposes are given 
in this issue under Appropriation for 
the American Library association. 
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APPROPRIATION FOR THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
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The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has appropriated to the Ameri- 
ean Library Association the sum of 
$108,100 for the year October 1, 1924, 
to September 30, 1925, according to 
a communication from Dr. F. P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, to Mr. Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the American Library 
Association. 

The fund comprises a number of 
specific grants to be administered by 
the American Library Association as 
follows: $26,100 is appropriated for 
a Library Training Board; $15,000 
is for the Survey being made by the 
Committee of Five on Library Serv- 
ice, of which Dr. A. H. Bostwick of 
St. Louis is chairman—C. Seymour 
Thompson of the Savannah Public 


Library has accepted the directorship 
of this Survey; $12,000 is for a spe- 
cial study of the work and possibilities 
of libraries in adult education under 
a committee to be appointed, with 
Luther L. Dickerson as executive 
assistant ; $10,000 for the publication 
of hbrary textbooks; $9,000 for the 
preparation and publishing of reading 
courses; $15,000 for the revolving 
fund for American Library Associa- 
tion publications; $6,000 for the ex- 
penses of a general director and 
proofreader ; $15,000 for maintenance 
of the Association’s headquarters 
office which has recently moved from 
the Chicago Public Library Building 
to the John Crerar Library Building, 
Chicago. 





THEY WHO GET SLAPPED.* 





(By LOUISE P. LATIMER, Director, Children’s Department, Public Library, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Friends, this is a much disparaged 
group. It has been disparaged di- 
rectly and it has been disparaged 
inferentially, oftener inferentially. It 
has been decried from various angles. 


Part of this criticism comes from 
our curious and growing American 
habit of glorifying education and 
flouting the educator. When some of 
our modern writers want to be par- 
ticularly funny or when they want 
to create a character quite futile and 
unable to meet life on its own terms 
they are apt to label this creation a 
professor, a school teacher or a libra- 
rian. We share this handicap with 
our colleagues working with adults 
and with the teaching body. The 
liveliest criticism the work of this par- 
ticular group receives comes from our 
— of certain books or type of 

ks. 


Not in carping spirit but in order 
to see more clearly let us bring some 
of this criticism out in the open and 
look at it together. This is important 


for us that we may keep our sense 
of direction and it seems necessary 
since in awarding the Newberry medal 
we are presuming to select from the 
year’s literature for children the book 
of greatest distinction. Have we the 
right to select the best book and for 
the moment more particularly have 
we the ability to judge a boy’s book. 


The criticism comes in various 
dresses, one of its popular costumes 
being: ‘‘I read books like that when 
I was a boy or girl and they didn’t 
hurt me.’’ We all know this old 
friend. He or she appears not infre- 
quently in newspapers and magazines 
and is always superficially plausible. 
If a man is writing we get the im- 
pression of a perfect devil of a fellow 
whom a mere woman couldn’t under- 
stand. The articles are apt to carry 
the subtle intimation that the books 
are harmless for just see him. This 
same man would not advocate his chil- 
dren walking five miles to school in 
deep snow because he did and is ap- 
parently no worse for it. If a woman, 


* Paper read before the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the A. L. A. at the Saratoga 


Springs Conference, July, 1924. 
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we hear (though not so frequently as 
we once did), ‘‘I read the Rosy Mar- 
garet books when I was young and I 
have had three children, two boys and 
a girl. I would like my girl to have 
them.’’ Such thinking has influence 
and hinders by so much an approach 
to standards. 


Another criticism is made by hack 
writers and their defenders who do 
not specify their own work but attack 
and ridicule a standard that would 
exclude such books. The danger here 
is from the sympathy of those who 
say, ‘‘Oh, well, those books are not 
so bad.’’ It is hard to realize that 
much reading of ‘‘not so bad’’ books 
forms a habit and that this habit may 
destroy for all time the young per- 
son’s power of reading worthwhile 
books. 


The chief weapon, however, against 
children’s librarians is the indiscrim- 
inate use of the term high-brow. By 
the term high-brow these writer- 
critics sometimes mean a judgment 
that would exclude, or keep within 
reasonable bounds, the use of such 
books as theirs. These advocates of 
cheapness in reading, these defenders 
of series that the boy or girl has diffi- 
culty in giving up once he has started 
them just as he has difficulty in over- 
coming any bad habit once it has hold 
of him, these advocates say: ‘‘Such 
books are not bad, they are not poor; 
their style is not up to the finest 
English, they may not be high-brow 
enough for you but the boys like 
them.’’ 


These writers must know or could 
easily verify the fact that children’s 
librarians do not turn down books be- 
cause they lack literary style. They 
have only to look at the juvenile col- 
lection in any public library to know 
that this is not true. Yet when a 
defense of mediocre writing is needed 
the high-brow accusation is usually 
brought forward. 


As to the argument, ‘‘but the boys 
or girls like them.’’ Without doubt 
many do. There are few girls who 
do not enjoy too much candy (the 
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physical effect of too much candy js 
not unlike the mental effect of this 
sort of reading) ; there are few boys 
who would not enjoy many things 
that would harm them. If we are 
going to set up what children like 
as our standard in book selection we 
will have results as baneful as we 
would have if we set up such a stand. 
ard in other things. We have all met 
young people raised on this basis of 
what the child likes. This, of course, 
is the negative side—the when not to 
consider what a child likes. This 
group knows well the positive side, 
that the essential, the one thing to be 
kept most in mind by a children’s 
librarian, in reading a child’s book, 
is will the boy or girl like it. If he 


or she will not, the book has little 
prospect of usefulness. This is a sine 
qua non but we go farther and we 
say, ‘‘Has this book any value?’’ If 
the child will like it and it has no 
value we reject it; if he will like it 
and it has value we receive it joyfully. 


We scarcely need to mention that 
a child raised on mediocrity, be it 
reading or anything else, cannot be 
handled as a child who has lived with 
worthwhile things. But even here are 
many exceptions and many surprises. 
We assume too readily that because 
he has not he will not. For the most 
part our children like what we give 
them; by what we—parents, teach- 
ers and librarians—give them we 
strengthen good taste or spoil it. The 
fact that most persons dealing with 
children far underestimate the ability 
of a child to like nice things is at the 
bottom of our having so much educat- 
ing and so little culture. We want 
the children to have the best and we 
are afraid to give it to them. 


One might almost imagine, to hear 
us talk sometimes, that taste is aris- 
tocratic and snobbish. It is not snob- 
bish to like people nice in themselves; 
it is snobbish and not too wise to like 
people because they are talked about 
or for what they have; it is not snob- 
bish or high-brow to like beautiful 
things for themselves. It is snobbish 
to pretend to like them because they 
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are fashionable. I think in America 


we are cultivating commonness as if 
it were a virtue. We must, if we do, 
reap our reward. 


Mr. William E. Kellicott in his 
pook, ‘‘The social direction of human 
evolution,’’ says: ‘‘ Elevation from 
mediocrity to superiority has far 
greater effect upon the social consti- 
tution than has the elevation from 
inferiority to mediocrity.’’ Has not 
most education in America tended too 
greatly to the elevation of inferiority 
to mediocrity at the expense of eleva- 
tion to superiority? We see on every 
hand evidences of a change. We are 
at last recognizing a great need for 
leaders of thought. We are setting 
ourselves the task of developing indi- 
vidual talent, of raising mediocrity to 
superiority. We must if we are to 
progress other than materially, for 
our emphasis on raising inferiority to 
mediocrity, our standardization of 
children, is losing to the State a 
goodly part of the creative quality of 
the individuals who make up the 
State. Our false interpretation of 
democracy is responsible. We have 
almost seemed to think that the very 
word, democracy, had a virtue in it 
to make us all equally able, equally 
trainable. Librarians have sinned in 
this regard as have schools and 
society. In our effort to make readers 
of children who, because of limitations 
of heredity, environment or mental 
ability, may never make readers or 
readers of better books than those we 
are trying to discourage, have we 
placed too much emphasis on stepping 
stones? Succumbing to high-brow 
accusation have we put titles in our 
collections that should not be there? 


A close second to this high-brow 
bugaboo is another that should be 
spoken softly, they call us old maids. 
Now, no one, least of all the busy 
members of this section, minds ad- 
verse labels unduly, except as they 
interfere with her work. As an exam- 
ple of the type of criticism that places 
this and similar groups in the old 
maid class I quote the following from 
the voluminous pen of a writer for 
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boys: ‘‘We all have our theories as 
to what is best for a boy, especially 
if we have no boys of our own. Who 
has not pitied the boy left to the care 
of a spinster aunt? Who has not sym- 
pathized from the depth of his soul 
with the child of a specialist in child 
study? The normal boy is neither a 
prig nor a prodigy; he is just a 
healthy, noisy, shouting, singing 
young animal. His maiden aunt may 
have certain ideas as to what is proper 
but what does she understand? She 
has no children but her confidence in 
her knowledge of children increases 
in the square of the distance from the 
probability of having any.’’ I inter- 
rupt the quotation to point out that 
so far as I know our masculine col- 
leagues have not been called on to 
show the family Bible before being 
allowed to judge books. The fallacy 
here seems to be the irrational idea 
that physical parentage is necessary 
to, or brings with it, an understanding 
of children. How glad many wise 
parents wrestling in prayer for a 
knowledge of their offspring would be 
if it were only true and how much 
simpler the work of teachers and 
librarians would be if it could only 
be true. 


But to return to our author who 
goes on about the poor, dear lady; 
‘‘Often, too, her plan for his reading 
is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
just because she has thought of what 
ought to be in the boy instead of what 
is in the boy. If he is normal he 
prefers Samson to Shelley and Jef- 
fries to Swinburne. He would rather 
tell the pitchers in the National 
League than hear of the virtues of the 
wise. He may be interested in the 
artistic touch in Rossetti’s Damsel, 
but the chances are he prefers a 
‘damsel’ who may be less blessed but 
at least she is of the flesh and blood 
and ean readily distinguish the duties 
of the umpire from those of the short- 
stop.’”’ 


You smile, you think no one could 
have seriously supplied us with this 
lovely example of what Mrs. Catt calls 
‘‘the superiority complex of the 
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man.’’ But one man did. I am quot- 
ing from an article that had and is 
having a wide audience. The article 
would. not be worth noting but for the 
fact that such an opinion is accepted 
by many persons who look no deeper. 
Furthermore the opinion is exagger- 
atedly symptomatic of an inhibition 
owned and not resisted by some of our 
strongest masculine supporters. 


To show how widespread is this lack 
of trust of women’s judgment in the 
field of literature for boys let me illus- 
trate. If I remember correctly in its 
early publicity so great an organiza- 
tion as the Boy Scouts, which has done 
some excellent work to supplement 
the book work we aim to do for boys, 
set out with just about this idea, that 
virile books must be had for boys and 
it would take men to find them. They 
must have discovered, what we know 
to be true, that virile stories for boys 
not known and used by this group are 
not to be found. This is no particular 
credit to us since, though one reviewer 
might easily miss a good book, the 
whole group could scarcely let one get 
by and through our system of inter- 
communication what one knows all are 
pretty likely to eventually. 


I believe I can go further and assert 
that few fathers, if any, and few 
leaders of boys, if any, could tell you 
as accurately and sympathetically— 
not sentimentally, mind you—what a 
boy likes to read as a children’s libra- 
rian of years experience. This is not 
remarkable for more boys and boys of 
more types pass through her hands 
and she has their own testimony to 
support her opinions. 


We cannot help but recognize, how- 
ever, that the points of view connoted 
in these expressions, ‘‘it didn’t hurt 
me,’’ ‘‘but the children like them,’ 
‘high-brow’ and ‘old maid,’ make and 
have made a consistent approach to 


standards difficult. Have we let such 
criticism lower our standards of book 
selection? It is only as we have done 
that or as the criticism has weakened 
our position in the community as 
judges of reading for young people 
that it matters. 
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This group has many faults, we 
know it well. We can and should do 
much better work. But we do know 
that we have some knowledge of 
young people, of their tastes and the 
literature available for them. Be. 
cause of this training and experience 
we have the responsibility of deciding 
what bocks the library will supply the 
children and, in an increasing degree, 
what parents and others will buy for 
them. What then should be our 
stand? What shall we have to steady 
us? Could we have a better basis than 
this, has the book really anything to 
offer a child? 

Our literature for children is now 
rich enough and abundant enough for 
us to take the stand firmly. We choose 
a book because it has some positive 
good, because it is thrilling, because 
it is interesting, because it is well 
written, because it rings true or be- 
cause it gives facts worth knowing.’ 
We reject a book because it is eth- 
icatly unsound (and some of our most 
pious books are), because it is untrue 
to life or because it is mediocre. 

Mediocrity is probably our chief 
stumbling block in book selection. We 
are inclined to be too gentle with the 
work of authors who bring out one 
book and, on the strength of that one, 
write another and another often on 
the same note. Some of these writers 
seem to feel like Browning’s thrush, 
only they ‘‘Sing each song,’’—not 
twice but many times over—‘‘lest we 
should think they never could re- 
capture that first fine careless rap- 
ture.’’ Do we not keep on buying 
such books partly from inertia, partly 
because the last is little or no worse 
than the one before ? 

Popular names, past and present— 
who not face it?—are the bane of our 
work. Names, unfortunately, heard 
often have a tendency to become 
great. We are only too familiar with 
this phenomenon in politics. A writer 
bringing out a book at frequent inter- 
vals by the very impound of his name 
accomplishes a pseudo greatness that 
misleads many persons. This we must 
watch in ourselves and ward against. 
If we did not so sin against our book 
funds we could without doubt im- 
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prove more than we do the quality 
and lessen the quantity somewhat of 
the work of writers now turning out 
one or more juvenile books a year. 

To illustrate this, one of our writers 
who can sense a period and write en- 
tertainingly of it, wrote two good 
books, one fair one and then fell a 
victim to the popular and publishers’ 
demand for mystery stories. To my 
mind she has not written a book worth 
spending public money for since that 
time. While mystery stories can be 
great, made to order fiction rarely is. 
How many of us are going on year 
after year buying her books? If we 
would stop buying them I do not 
doubt she would take longer for each 
book and might make them again 
worth while. 

There are others, of course, who 
cannot write but who write neverthe- 
less. One writer who cumbined the 
two faults of not taking pains and 
lacking ability actually remarked that 
she never read over a story or book 
after she finished it. If she did, she 


said, she might not send them off to 


the publisher. We have not reached 
her with our ideas, have we? 

This, then, I think, ean be said to 
our shame, we have not been firm 
enough in rejecting new books of poor 
quality nor in weeding out poor books 
already in our collections. We should 
reject books and weed books for me- 
diocrity. We can do it. We have 
earned the right to do it. 

Of course, a publisher would rather 
bring out a good juvenile and a book- 
seller would rather sell a good juve- 
nile. They have their values and their 
pride as we have. We will not, there- 
fore, by setting our faces deter- 
minedly against cheapness, be work- 
ing against or out of sympathy with 
either publisher or book seller. Nor 
indeed are we working against the 
authors. While a poor juvenile may 
have a large sale the first year or two, 
one more carefully written will pros- 
per for years and be a source of in- 
come for the writer. While good chil- 
dren may die young, good children’s 
books do not. 

_ You have all seen many signs, signs 
mcreasingly yearly, of the power of 
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this group. One of the most encour- 
aging, direct results of your work are 
the quantities of reprints and fine edi- 
tions of worthwhile books now being 
published. 


If you have any doubt as to your 
power and your great responsibility 
let me cite a few examples that are 
true. In one city the agent for a set 
of books complained bitterly to the 
librarian that she could not sell the 
books in that community because the 
library would not O. K. them. 


An editor of a large publishing 
house addressed, at their request, a 
group of writers on the sort of juve- 
nile books needed. The editor took at 
least fifteen minutes to explain to 
them that unless a juvenile book re- 
ceived the approval of children’s 
librarians it had little chance for 
success. 

The manager of one book store re- 
ported that she could not get rid of 
a lot of books bought when she opened 
the shop. She said, ‘‘ People come in, 
look at them and say the library does 
not recommend these books. I am con- 
vineed,’’ the bookseller said, ‘‘it is 
financially wise ‘to go along with’ the 
public library.”’ 

Since we have the power we must 
use it—humbly but fearlessly—in our 
book selection and in our advice to 
parents and teachers. We must in 
our community stand up for worth- 
while reading first, and always the 
best way, by recommending the good, 
and second, when necessary, by warn- 
ing against the poor. We may not 
excuse ourselves, as we too often do, 
IT am afraid, by not being quite sure 
in the ease of a given book. Medioc- 
rity that is cheapness in the mind of 
one reviewer may not be mediocrity 
but a mood; mediocrity in the minds 
of many reviewers is pretty apt to be 
mediocrity and we have available pro- 
fessional estimates of each book. I 
mean we have the A. L. A. Booklist 
to fall back on and the lists of other 
careful librarians. 

In our co-operative reviewing I 
wonder if we know how to make a 
good, strong minus sign and whether 
sometimes we do not lazily put a plus 





mark because the book is by a good 
author or from a good publisher. 

The influence of each individual in 
this work goes far beyond her own 
library and community. The pub- 
lishers are watching our book lists and 
quoting our book notes to such a de- 
gree that a careless recommendation 
or approval of any of us may become 
a source of embarrassment to all of 
us. Whatever arrangements we may 
make about dying, certainly no chil- 
dren’s librarian liveth to herself now- 
adays. 

Though we are often careless in first 
estimates of books and in first pur- 
chases, our carefully prepared book 
lists, the country over, vary little. 
Our judgment, therefore, must be 
pretty uniform on a long thought. 
The weak points in our armor, there- 
fore, are not, I think, lack of ability 
to judge a book for young people but 
are purchasing new titles too freely 
and not discarding old titles freely 
enough. As a group the co-operative 
evaluation of new books is increas- 
ingly well cared for but we still lack 
a co-operative method of weeding our 
collections. 

While we are shouldering the re- 
sponsibility of juvenile books could 
we not discourage the feeding of 
young children on wretched human- 
ized animal tales—stories excused be- 
cause they are supposed to give nature 
facts. Reading many of them we un- 
derstand what John Burroughs meant 
when he said of nature stories, ‘‘It is 
one thing to treat your facts with 
imagination and quite another to 
imagine your facts.’’ Parents who 
would fear the result of feeding their 
children largely on the food easiest to 
get cheerfully feed their minds and 
their souls on these cheapening bed- 
time stories so readily at hand. 

The radio is with us. We ean also 
help to establish a standard of stories 
to be told to the child over the air, 
stories that will give children some 
meat and not indiscriminate feeding 
that will destroy the appetite for 
meat. This matter of the bed-time 
story-hour is not to be laid aside as 
unimportant nor is it old maidish to 
consider it seriously. Mr. Roosevelt 
shows in his letters to his children 


7Charles Boardman Hawes. 
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how important he thought it. We see 
what infinite pains he took to give 
good things to his children. However 
we may differ about him we could not 
class Mr. Roosevelt as an old maid, | 
think. 


In ending this sketch of the things 
you all know as well as the speaker 
I should like to ask you to consider 
the question of published reviews of 
children’s books. You must find your. 
selves distressed by the treatment 
given them in all save one or two 
magazines and newspaper supple- 
ments. Children’s literature has such 
character, some of it such distinction 
and much of it such importance that 
it should be given more dignified posi- 
tion and treatment in journals other- 
wise so excellent. The selection of the 
books to be reviewed and the usual 
trivial, one might almost say futile, 
reviews themselves give and are bound 
to give, an unfortunate and mislead- 
ing impression of children’s literature 
to the general public. 


One thread runs through what we 
have been considering. That thread 
is quality. What, then, is quality? 
We say a book has it and pressed for 
a definition we find it hard to define. 
I ask any of you who try to illustrate 
quality in a book to read aloud the 
opening pages of one of the books of 
the authort whose work we crown 
today and then read aloud the open- 
ing pages of any of the twenty or 
thirty books of a machine writer or a 
syndicate of writers. 


To my mind the greatest adventure 
stories that have been written for 
voung people in the last decade are 
the work of this author. They have 
the elements that we look for in a 
boy’s book, ineluding the fact that the 
boys read them eagerly. They have 
quality. Let us then hold them up 
as an ideal for writers whose work 
we will be called on to evaluate. Let 
us steady ourselves, in the midst of a 
flood of juveniles, by using them as 
a standard. Let us nail them to our 
mast and say to those who would 
question or discredit our judgment, 
these are our examples of good books 
for boys, match them with hack writ- 
ing if you can. 
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LIBRARY CAPTIONS. 





To a librarian weary of trying to 
say the same thing in a new way 
the following captions observed in 
libraries visited enroute to the A. L. 
A. proved most refreshing. 

Through the gate into the garden. 

(with a House and Garden 
cover ) 

The choice of work and how to 
begin. 

Collectors’ luck. 

Good fun. 

How to do it! 

The new world. 

Dads and Lads—and Books. 

Do you believe in fairies? 

(a list for adults) 

Getting nearer the Near East. 

Renascence of American poetry. 

English—correct usage. 

Abroad with distinguished Amer- 
icans. 

Good ‘sport. 

When you need to laugh. 

One minute, please! 

If you have read your Christmas 
books why not give them to the 
Hospital Service of the Public 
Library ? 

Quiet is kin to learning. 

Days off. 

Poems to accompany travel lists: 


‘Let us be going, O let us 
be going 

Off and away where the long 
road is showing 

Like a brown ribbon unrolled 
up and down 

Farther and farther away from 
the town. 


**T do not know, I do not care 
How far it is to anywhere. 

I only know that where I’m not 
Is always an attractive spot.’’ 


The open shelf room: 


(Seal) of library is an attempt 
to give —————- the pleasure and 
benefit of freely seeing, handling, 
and thereafter borrowing, the 
very best part of its great library. 
Much thought and experiment go 
to the choice of this collection of 
some 8,000 titles. It includes the 
best selection which the library 
staff is able to make of the 
most trustworthy, most accent- 
able books in all elasses. The 
collection is constantly varied; 
superseded or unused books being 
retired, and fresh, attractive ones 
being added. The visitor is quite 
free to browse and choose at his 
own will, or the acsistants will 
gladly help him find what he 
lacks. 


Egypt of the day before yesterday. 
A little bit of everything. 
Highways of musie in middle Eu- 

rope. 
Booklover’s London. 
Odd minutes library. 
Faery—Vision. 

(for adults) 


‘ History from reading fiction. 


A chosen few. 

Epoch-making presidential ecam- 
paigns. 

Refreshing books for scorching 
days. 

Here are some of the nicest people 
we know in children’s books. 
How many do you know? 

Blessed be Cadmus, the Phoeni- 
cians, or whoever invented books. 

(under the glass of a libra- 
rian’s desk) 

How do your children measure up 
in their reading? 

(picture of children back to 
back with book on heads) 
—Contributed. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL— 
SUMMER SESSION, 1924. 





The University Summer Session 
began Monday, June 16. Two groups 
of Library courses were offered, one 
open to high school graduates em- 
ployed in libraries, lasting six weeks, 
the other open to college graduates, 
lasting eight weeks. 

Registration for the _ six-weeks 
courses was confined to applicants 
from Illinois, except for one appli- 
eant from outside the state, who ap- 
plied and was accepted early in the 
year. 

The instructors were Miss Ethe! 
Bond, A. B., B. L. S.; Miss Anne M. 
Boyd, A. B., B. L. S.; Miss Margaret 
A. Gramesly, B. L. S.; Miss Mary E. 
Goff, A. B., B. L. S., University of 
Texas Library; Miss Ruth Sankee, 


A. B., B. L. S.; and Miss Laura A. 
Peck, A. B., B. L. S. The assistants 
or revisers were Miss Lois Holladay, 
A. B.; Miss Janet Arie A. B.; Miss 
Edithe Fay Hart, A. B.; and Miss 


Jean McKean Murphy, A. B. 

Miss Anna May Price, Superin- 
tendent of the State Library Exten- 
sion Division, Springfield, Illinois, 
spent two days in Urbana, giving 
three lectures and holding conferences 
with students from Illinois libraries. 
Miss Josie B. Houchens, of the Uni- 
versity library, gave the instruction 
in mending and binding. 

The total registration was seventy- 
five; of these, twenty-nine registered 
in the six-weeks courses and forty-six 
in the eight-weeks courses. 

Of the forty-six eight-weeks stu- 
dents, twenty-five were residents of 
Illinois; eighteen were in positions in 
university or college libraries, ten 
were in high school libraries and ten 
in public libraries. Nine of the eight- 
weeks students were graduates of the 
University of Illinois, three of De- 
Paul University, two of Northwestern 
University, two of Coe College, two 
of Monmouth College, and one each 
from twenty-five other institutions. 
Five of the eight-weeks students were 
attending their second summer ses- 


sion here. The average salary of the 
twenty-seven reporting salaries was 
$1,573; the average age was thirty- 
one years; six of the students were 
men. Since the beginning of these 
courses in 1919, one hundred twenty- 
nine different students have revistered 
in them, and of these, twenty-six have 
returned for the regular session and 
completed the junior year’s work in 
the Library School; ten have com- 
pleted the two-years’ curriculum and 
received the B. L. 8. degree. 

Of the six-weeks students, twenty- 
eight were Illinois students and one 
was from Indiana; twenty-six held 
positions in public libraries and two 
in high school libraries; the average 
salary for the twenty reporting 
salaries was $784.00; the average age 
was twenty-five years. 

The twenty-two hundred students 
on the campus gave it a touch of 
University life and there was the 
usual round of general lectures, cam- 
pus sings, band concerts, dances and 
parties. Even old residents of Ur- 
bana said that this summer was the 
coolest summer we have had for 
years. 

The list of students follows. The 
asterisk indicates the students who 
were registered for the eight-weeks’ 
or regular Library School courses; 
the double asterisk indicates those 
who have attended two summer ses- 
sions; students are emploved in the 
publie library of the city named un- 
less otherwise stated. 

Illinois. 

Albion—Julia Leavitt Brosman, 
Assistant Librarian. 

Anna—Catharine A. Brady, As- 
sistant Librarian, Stinson Memoriai 
Library. 

Aurora—Matie K. Quinn, Assistant 
Librarian. 

*Bourbonnais—James Thomas Sees, 
St. Viator College, A. B., 1924, 
Librarian, St. Viator College. 

Chicago—Dorothy Elizabeth Scully, 
Junior Library Clerk; Elva Margaret 
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Sunday, Junior Assistant, Austin 
pranch; Beatrice Gladys Carswell, 
Assistant, Douglas branch; M. Mil- 
dred Stevenson, Senior Assistant, 
Eckhart Park branch. 

Cicero—Anna Bessie Fox, Assistant 
Librarian. 

*Crystal Lake— Edythe Louise 
Lewis, Northwestern, A. B., 1921, 
Teacher, Crystal Lake High School. 

Danville—Almeda Lees Goodwin, 
extension division. 

Dixon—Irma Grace Judd, Assist- 
ant Librarian. 

Galena—Nancy Jane McRae, sub- 
stitute. 

*Galesburg—Mildred Helen Fuller, 
Northwestern University, B. 8., 1919, 
Librarian, Galesburg High School 
Library. 

Galva—Hazel Charlotte 
Assistant librarian. 

*Herrin—Sophia Baker, U. of L, 
A. B. 1922., Teacher-Librarian, Her- 
rin Township High School. 

Joliet —St. Francis Academy — 
*Sister Mary Aniceta Guyette, De- 
Paul University, A. B., 1923; *Sister 
Mary Jovita Thompson, DePaul Uni- 
versity, A. B., 1920, M. A., 1921; 
*Sister Mary Mercedes Vollmer, De- 
Paul University, A. B., 1921, M. A., 
1923. 

Joliet—Vivian Harris Francis, As- 
sistant Librarian. 

Kankakee—Mary Alberta Brown, 
First Assistant; Margaret Theresa 
Canavan, Second Assistant. 

*Kewanee—Helen Catharine Clears, 
Knox College, B. A., 1917, Assistant 
Librarian. 

*Lebanon—Alleen Wilson, Missouri 
Wesleyan College, B. A., 1919, Librar- 
ian, McKendree College. 

Libertyville—Mrs. Blanche Denni- 
son Mitchell, Librarian, Cook Me- 
morial. 

Maywood—Leone Lucile Lovejoy, 
Assistant Librarian. 

**Thelma Theo Thornsburgh, U. 
of I., A. B., 1921, Assistant Librarian, 
Proviso Township High School Li- 
brary. 


Willits, 
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**Monmouth—Lillian Althea Guil- 
inger, Monmouth College, B. S., 1889, 
Children’s department, Warren 


County Public Library. 

*Eva Millen, Monmouth College, 
A. B., 1906, Cataloger and Branch 
Warren County 


Librarian, Public 
Library. 

Mt. Carmel—Mabel Helen Murray, 
Assistant Librarian, Carnegie Li- 
brary. 

Naperville—Mary Barbara Eger- 
mann, Librarian and_ Secretary, 
Nichols Publie Library. 

Ottawa—Helen F. Graham, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Reddick’s Library. 

Paris—Emily Katherine Askin, As- 
sistant Librarian, Carnegie Library. 

Paris—Dorothy Gertrude McCul- 
loch, Assistant Librarian, Carnegie 
Library. 

*Peoria—John Herman Dougherty, 
University of Missouri, A. B., 1923. 


Rockford—Marion Esther Seal, As- 
sistant, Rockford High School Li- 
brary. 

Rock Island—Rose Ann Pewe, As- 
sistant. 


Sheldon—Jessie Ione Amos, Li- 
brarian. 


Springfield—Pauline Ellen Thomp- 
son, Assistant, State Library, Exten- 
sion Division. 

Taylorville—Mrs. Grace Berry Hill, 
Librarian, Taylorville Township High 
School Library. 

Urbana—Theodora Berniece Davis, 
Assistant Librarian. 

*Mildred Louise Dillingham. 

*Alberta Mildred Ackley, U. of L., 
B. S., 1923, Catalog Department, U. 
of I. Library. 

*Florence Marie Harding, U. of L., 
A. B., 1924, Periodical Department, 
U. of I. Library. 

*Cecelia McCarthy, U. of L, A. B., 
1920, Loan Department, U. of I. Li- 
brary. 

*Mary Dorothy Palmer, U. of L., 
A. B., 1924, Catalog Department, U. 
of I. Library. 

*Warren Loud Perry, University 
of Washington, A. B., 1923, Exchange 
Division, U. of I. Library. 
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*Lenore Kathryn Schuppert, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
B. S., 1922, Order Department, U. of 
I. Library. 

*Gladys Louise Sigler, Ohio Wesle- 
yan College, B. A., 1921, Catalog De- 
partment, U. of I. Library. 

*Aones Smalley, U. of IL, A. B., 
1922, Classics Seminar and Catalog 
Department, U. of I. 

*May Smith, U. of I, B. S., 1924, 
Catalog Department, U. of I. Library. 

**Gertrude M. Suess, Nebraska 
State University, A. B., 1917, Order 
Department, U. of I. Library. 

*George B. Weisiger, U. of L., B. S., 
1923; U. of L, LL. B., 1911; Yale, 
J. D., 1924, Law Librarian, U. of I. 


Arkansas. 


*Helena—Christine Sanders, Li- 
brarian. 

**Little Rock—Dorothy Miller 
Black, University of Arkansas, B. A., 
1922, Reference Librarian. 


Indiana. 


Crawfordsville—Pauline F. Feeley, 
Assistant Librarian. 

*East Chicago—Ruth Lucas, In- 
diana State Normal School, A. B., 
1922, Librarian, East Chicago High 
School. 

*Richmond—Florence Agnes Rat- 
liff, Earlham College, A. B., 1904, 
Librarian, Morton Senior High School 
Library. 

**Terre Haute—Lena Louise Val- 
entine, Indiana State Normal School, 
A. B., 1921. 


Iowa. 


*Beaconsfield—Ruth Leola 
Coe College, B. A., 1923. 

*Cedar Rapids—Helen Grace 
Brownell, Coe College, B. A., 1924, 
Principal and English Teacher, New 
Hall, Iowa. 

*Sioux City—Julia Elizabeth 
Curry, University of South Dakota, 
A. B., 1922, Assistant. 


Kansas. 


*Ashland—Grace Fan Crumpacker, 
McPherson College, A. B., 1923, Li- 
brarian, Ashland High School Library. 


Bair, 
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*Detroit—Osee Helena Jewell, Uni. 
versity of Michigan, B. A., 1913, As. 
sistant, Circulation Department. 

**Zoe Merle Tucker, Assistant, 
Walker Branch. 


Minnesota. 


*Coleriane — Constance Marie 
Logue, College of St. Catherine, St, 
Paul, B. A., 1920, Librarian, Green. 
way High School Library. 

*Hibbing—Fay Cuzner, Minnesota 
University, B. A., 1908, Librarian, 
Lincoln School Library. 

*St. Paul—Bessie Medd, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., B. A., 1911, 
Branch Librarian. 


Ohio. 
*Oxford—Margaret Clark, Miami 
University, B. A., 1922, General As- 
sistant, Miami University Library. 


Oklahoma. 


**Enid—Mrs. Cora Case Porter, 
Potter College, Bowling Green, Ky,, 
M. A., 1889, Librarian, Carnegie Pub- 
lic Library and Garfield County Ex- 
tension Department. 

*Oklahoma City—Cordia May 
Spencer, Oklahoma University, B. A,, 
1920, Librarian, Capitol Hill Junior 
High School Library. 


Tennessee. 
**Memphis—Emily Hoyt McCurdy, 
University of Tennessee, B. A., 1923, 
Librarian, University of Tennessee, 
College of Medicine. 


Texas. 


*Walde—Robert Hardin, Univer- 
sity of Texas, B. A., 1920. 


West Virginia. 

*Beckley—Brilla May Lloyd, Ken- 
tucky State University, B. S., 1915, 
Librarian, Beckley High School Li- 
brary. 

*Washburn—Henry C. Cox, Mary- 
ville College, Maryville, Tennessee, 
B. A., 1923. 


P. L. WINDSOR, Director. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ALUMNI RESOLUTIONS. 





1. Resotvep, That the Illinois Li- 
prary School Alumni Association re- 
quest the Director and Faculty to 
prepare a statement of the possibili- 
ties for graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, with 
a view to the possible development of 
the school on a distinctly graduate 
basis. 


9. RESOLVED, That the Illinois Li- 
prary School Alumni Association 


warmly approve the plan of offering 
fully accredited courses in the Sum- 
mer School, with the suggestion that 
more advanced courses be offered as 
soon as practicable. 


The above resolutions were favor- 
ably reported to the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association at Saratoga 
Springs by the following committee 
which was appointed by the President 
of the Association in January, 1924. 

JOHN S. CLEAVINGER, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
FLORENCE B. CurRRIE, 
Columbia, Mo. 
LENor Diu MirtT, 
Austin, Texas. 
F. K. W. Drury, 
Providence, R. I. 
JAMES B. CHILDS, 
Chicago, Ill. 
July 1, 1924. 





CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 





The American Correspondence 
School of Librarianship, under the 
direction of Prof. Azariah S. Root, 
Librarian of Oberlin College, is now 
in operation with students enrolled in 
two courses. Miss Martha Wilson of 
the Lincoln Library, Springfield, Tli- 
nois, has charge of the course in 
“School Library Administration.’’ 
Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, Librarian 
of the Publie Library, Savannah, Ga., 
has charge of the course ‘‘The Li- 
brary Profession: Its Early History, 
Organization and Activities.’’ 

Additional courses in Publie Li- 
brary Administration, Book Selection, 
Loan Work, Library Buildings, 
County Libraries, Branch and Station 
Administration, Work with Children, 


Children’s Book Selection, and Cata- 
loging are in preparation. 

To the list of the faculty previously 
printed have been added the names 
of Mrs. Caroline Burnite Walker 
(Work with Children) and Miss 
Frances Wiggin (Cataloging). Mrs. 
Walker was before her marriage Su- 
pervisor of Work with Children in 
the Cleveland Public Library. Miss 
Wiggin, a graduate of the Pratt In- 
stitute School of Library Science, 
has held various responsible library 
positions in the East. 

For information regarding these 
courses, entrance requirements, fees, 
ete., address Forrest B. Spaulding, 
Registrar, P. O. Drawer 14, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY. 





Miss Mary J. Booth librarian of the 
Eastern Illinois state teachers college, 
has a 91 page pamphlet on Materials 
on geography which may be obtained 
free or at small cost. This is now in 
the third revised edition as Teachers 
College Bulletin No. 78, October 1, 
1922. 

It contains a general list arranged 
alphabetically by geographical divi- 


sions (countries, states, ete.), a list 
of industries and commercial prod- 
uets by subject, and information on 
material for visual education, with 
addresses. 

A copy of this bulletin may be had 
free of charge by any teacher or 
librarian on application to the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. 
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FATHERS AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS.* 





(By JOHN ADAMS, Assistant Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library.) 


Once upon a time at a Rotary Club 
luncheon I was surprised to have one 
of New York City’s prominent busi- 
ness men tell me about his four-vear- 
old son and about books. He had lost 
his wife recently. At bedtime he was 
reading to David for fifteen or twenty 
minutes and was supremely happy in 
it. That interested me for I have 
given myself the same pleasure for 
the past three years. ‘‘The Piggy 
Wiggley Stories and others from the 
newspapers’’ constituted his program. 
At just that time I was reading to 
my four-year-old boy ‘‘Just So 
Stories.’” My friend was surprised 
to know that he could understand any 
of them, but he was amazed to know 
that the charm of the language and 
phrases had become part of his own 
vocabulary. When I told him to try 
Kipling and suggested that he con- 
sult the publie library only a few 
blocks from his house, he very frankly 
said that he never dreamed that the 
library had anything of interest for 
him or could take time to help him 
with his problem. Since then he has 
been a constant borrower. 

Once upon a time, again, one of 
my village neighbors said to me as 
we were going to business, ‘‘I am 
going to buy The Book of Human 
Understanding,’’ in 25 volumes, for 
my two daughters. Do you know any- 
thing about it?’’ He could not afford 
it. It was not at all the sort of thing 
the girls needed for their school work 
as he supposed, having never seen or 
examined the set. So I sent him to 
the big public library in the nearby 
city to get expert advice as to the 
character and use of the books, and 
when I saw him some time later, he 
said: 

‘*Say, those children’s librarians 
are a brainy lot. That one I saw 
told me all about that subscription 
set and I could see it wasn’t anything 
I needed or wanted. I’m not going 
to get it, but I am going to spend a 
little money each year for just the 


books that the librarians think will 
help the girls.”’ 

These instances started me think- 
ing. I tried to put aside my profes- 
sional viewpoint gained through ex- 
perience as a college librarian, a libra- 
ry commission worker, a member of 
the staff of a great city library sys- 
tem, and a trustee of a small village 
library, and to ask myself just how 
well equipped the public library in 
large cities, small cities, towns and 
villages is to give concise, authorita- 
tive information and to take care of 
us fathers, business men and taxpay- 
ers, who need advice so sorely about 
children’s books. 

It is a legitimate thing for fathers 
to use the library, is it not? Do you 
put a ban on fathers in your chil- 
dren’s rooms and children’s corners? 
Think over your library appeals and 
note how many times you have sought 
out fathers in groups or individually 
per se, and have tried to connect 
them up with the library and with 
their children’s reading. Oh, yes, you 
have emphasized mothers’ and chil- 
dren’s reading. The whole world of 
uplifters have emphasized mothers in 
their talks, their lists, their meetings, 
and wherever possible. Do you es- 
teem mothers as more valuable assets 
to the library than fathers and so you 
seek them out especially ? 

And yet I am one of those who 
believe that fathers have a responsi- 
bility for the reading of their children 
just as they have for many other mat- 
ters of their development. To my 
mind it is unfortunate to throw all 
the responsibility and the fun off onto 
mothers. I wish more fathers knew 
the joy of reading aloud at home to 
the children. He needs it for ree- 
reation, for relaxation, for comrade- 
ship, for the preservation of imagina- 
tion. Nowadays reading aloud like 
family prayers seems to have gone 
into the discard. In this day of rush, 
of flappers, mah jong, jazz, movies 
and radio, it may take courage to be 


* Paper read before the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the A. L. A, at the Saratoga 
Springs Conference, July, 1924. 
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antedeluvian enough to suggest any- 
thing so domestic as reading aloud, 
but no less a leader than Bliss Perry 
has said that he cannot give too great 
eredit in the growth of his literary 
taste, to the fact that this practice 
always prevailed in his boyhood home. 
A father needs the joy that rebuilds 
for him his own boyhood as he reads 
day after day to and with his own 
poy. And there comes a time in every 
boy’s life, even though he have the 
most wonderful of mothers, when he 
needs his father sorely and it may 
prove very helpful if from the bed- 
time story hour beside a little crib 
there has grown up between them a 
relationship which builds mutual con- 
fidence, respect and affection. 


I would have books and reading a 
more vital part of everyday home life 
than seems to be the general practice 
today. And you, as children’s libra- 
rians, are urging books and the love 
of reading. I plead for a closer rela- 
tionship, a better understanding be- 
tween us, a more complete knowledge 
of how fathers can help librarians, 
and of how librarians can _ help 
fathers. There is a common cause, 
you see, after all, although sometimes 
it would seem as if each of you were 
struggling on without the co-opera- 
tion of the other. 


One thing the book-interested father 
realizes is that all the careful work 
of home influence and training ean be 
undone and made valueless by care- 
less service rendered by the library. 
From his point of view, therefore. he 
feels that it is perfectly fair for him 
to expect certain definite things at 
least from the library: 


1. That the person charged with 
work with children be as carefully 
chosen for her fitness for that work 
through personality, training and ex- 
perience as a teacher is chosen in the 
very best schools. 


2. That the books available at the 
library for his child shall be whole- 
some, recreational, informing and 
shall contain characters worth while 
knowing and emulating. 
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3. That his child’s reading may be 
guided. 


4. That the cultivation of the li- 
brary habit may be developed. 


5. That he will be taught respect 
for public property, a sense of fair 
dealing, courtesy, refinement and cul- 
ture, and incidentally that he will be 
able to hear the English language 
used correctly. 


These claims indicate how vitally 
important I consider library work 
with children. I do not ask that the 
public library assume the full and 
entire responsibility for all these 
things. I acknowledge my own re- 
sponsibility in some of them, and also 
the necessity for co-operation on both 
my part and that of the library for 
any measure of the attainment of suc- 
cess. For the choice of the librarian, 
however, and for the presence of 
books in the library available to my 
child, I hold the library absolutely 
responsible. 


Library work with children impor- 
tant? The person and the books 
important? 


I tell you in all seriousness, even if 
some librarians in their smug little- 
nesses do not so regard it, as a father 
of a boy, whom I hope will be an 
intelligent reader, I want to say that 
I would rather you would ring down 
the curtain and shut up your show 
than take the attitude that work with 
children can be done by any non- 
consequential staff member with any 
old books. I feel as strongly about 
this thing as I did on the night when 
my son first knew fear of the dark. 
During some unguarded moment in 
the day a maid had told him that 
‘the dark would bite’’ him, and in 
spite of his confidence in me he pre- 
ferred the maid’s judgment to mine. 
The harm was done carelessly, but so 
fatally, that I came as near to harbor- 
ing murder in my heart as I ever hope 
to come. Do you know the penalty 
for selling drugs to minors? I am 
not uncertain that some parents would 
be willing to prefer charges in court 
against some librarians if there were 
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a law providing punishment for the 
circulation of book narcotics. You 
recall the words of the Lowly Naza- 
rine ‘‘Offences must needs come, but 
woe to him by whom the offence 
cometh.’’ 


And quite similarly there are hosts 
of fathers and mothers who can never 
be grateful enough to those librarians 
who have led them and their children 
into new worlds of vision and of 
reality. 


The librarian charged with work 
with children is of prime importance. 
I would rather send a child to a li- 
brary which contains only a few hun- 
dred carefully chosen volumes inter- 
preted to him by a librarian who has 
all those qualities of personality, 
training and experience that you have 
so frequently pointed out, than I 
would to send him to the largest li- 
brary in America if the person he was 
to meet there did not possess such 
God-given knowledge and understand- 
ing. When I know that the librarian 
has met the test of a real children’s 
librarian and is qualified, she shall 
have my respect and with confidence 
and assurance I shall send children to 
her, but let her fail in personality, 
in understanding of the children, and 
she may make whatever appeal she 
choose I cannot give her my support. 


In our large cities partial education 
is driving people mad. Short cut 
methods, crowded school conditions 
and the enforced promotion of pupils 
not yet prepared are building up a 
generation who can neither read, 
write nor spell, but more than that 
they have such a smattering of infor- 
mation without ability to think, with- 
out reason enough to apply it, that 
what little they have seems to me to 
be a dangerous thing. In our city we 
have thousands of children in high 
school at eleven and twelve years of 
age. The school buildings are so 
crowded by three sessions a day that 
the children are driven in classes of 
a hundred or more from room to room 
until they make way for others. 
There is no chance for meditation, no 
discussions, no evaluations, and no 
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time is given for showing relationship 
between bits of information picked 
up. The result is that hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls in our 
city have no sense of educational 
values, no realization of culture, and 
have serious difficulty using what in- 
formation they have. In the major. 
ity of cases, to my mind, there is 
little real joy, little real love for 
learning, little thought of service in 
applying it. 


Furthermore, in some circles educa- 
tion along radical lines is leading to 
anarchy, murder and destruction of 
body and soul. You have only to read 
the newspapers to know what I mean. 
They seem to be filled with the re- 
counting of base falsehood, murder 
and sudden death, rape and divorce. 
Do not point the finger of scorn at 
Chicago. Many communities are to- 
night sitting on the identical voleano 
which recently burst forth there. It 
is not the institutions of learning 
which are to blame. Wealth alone is 
not to blame. It is the insidious influ- 
ence of radical reading and thinking 
which has worked out into action. 
Destructive philosophy, un-American 
ideas seem to pervert minds. Suffice 
it is to say, that unless we can main- 
tain the old traditions and keep be- 
fore our young people the high stand- 
ards of honor, of education, of virtue 
and civie relations there is grave 
danger from the next two or three 
generations of partially educated, or 
radically educated ‘‘ young intellectu- 
als’’ in our large cities. 


As a casual looker-on for several 
years, observing the shelves in chil- 
dren’s rooms, or in most instances in 
children’s corners of small libraries, 
I have come to the conclusion that 
some absolutely false principles of 
book selection for children have be- 
come pretty generally the guiding 
ones of today. I am going to point 
them out as they tend to discredit the 
library in the eyes of taxpayers who 
are aware of the library’s possibilities 
and who are using it as a vital factor 
in their child’s upbringing. 
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1. Hasty and easy purchase is to 
be exercised even at the expense of 
the value of the book. 


Recently in a hospital in a large 
city there was a class made up of 
children who were well enough to be 
taught in class room but who had to 
stay at the hospital for a long time 
for treatment. The teacher, paid by 
the board of education of the city, a 
friend of Miss Marion Schwab, a well 
known children’s librarian, had raised 
one hundred dollars for books to start 
a library for this little school. Miss 
Schwab visited the class, got full in- 
formation, and with infinite pains 
made up a list of books for purchase 
which would use every penny of the 
one hundred dollars in the best pos- 
sible way. The problem was unusual 
for great consideration had to be 
given to the facts that the children 
were ill, young, underdeveloped, and 
isolated from their natural surround- 
ings. 

And what happened? The trus- 
tees had fallen victim of a book agent 
and they insisted on scrapping the 


list prepared by an expert and on 
purchasing instead—can you believe 
it—the entire set of ‘‘The Book of 


Human Understanding’ and _ the 
whole set of Louisa May Aleott’s 
Works. One hundred dollars, every 
eent, went into the purchase of these 
two sets. And yet out of the twenty- 
four Aleott titles only eight are really 
accepted as suited for children. 
The purchase included ‘‘Moods,’’ 
‘‘Work,’’ ‘‘Hospital Sketches,’’ and 
“‘A Modern Mephistopheles,’’ all in- 
tended for adult readers, and in most 
libraries considered deadwood and 
disearded. To my mind, the purchase 
of ‘“‘The Book of Human Under- 
standing’ for this particular case 
was injudicious and uneconomical. 


_2. A gift is a sacred trust and the 
library should guarantee to make the 
books acquired thereby available for- 
ever to the reading public. 


Gifts seem to be the source of the 
most remarkable lot of titles that 
never should be on public library 
Shelves In many instances they are 
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there because there is no place for 
them on the library shelves of the 
generous donor. People say a book is 
a book and therefore it is not to be 
discarded. ‘‘Someone will read it,’’ 
they say. The responsibility for add- 
ing gifts to the shelves is just as great 
as is the purchase of new volumes. 


I looked over a few shelves of chil- 
dren’s books in a small public library 
a few days ago, and this is what I 
found as a treasure sheaf of gifts: 
‘““Tom Swift,’’ ‘‘The Motor Boys,’’ 
‘‘Bobbsey Twins,’’ ‘‘Ruth Fielding,”’ 
and the ‘‘Rover Boys.’’ On shelves 
near by were all the volumes of Pansy 
and Mary J. Holmes, and I wondered 
whether these represented gifts to the 
adult shelves which will be preserved 
as long as the paper and binding 
lasts. 


If I were a trustee in that library 
I would ask for authority to destroy 
about 99.8 per cent of the books. No 
library contracts with its community 
to serve as a public dumping ground. 
However, many a library which rec- 
ognizes its responsibility as an educa- 
tional institution, publishes the fact 
in large headlines and mouths it in 
loud tones, seems to have no qualms 
about filling valuable space with most 
inferior material. Is it fear of offend- 
ing a conscientious donor, whose gen- 
erosity outruns his judgment? What 
about offending a little one who asks 
for bread and receives a stone? I am 
not sure but the time may come when 
it would seem wise for some group of 
fathers to ask for legislation which 
would give to the State Library Com- 
mission authority to supervise lists of 
gifts as well as the lists of purchases 
from public moneys. 


3. Every series irrespective of 
author or character of the work 
should be purchased immediately 
without examination. 


A committee once told me that it 
purehased series because it was a 
quick way to provide several books 
for the children and at the same time 
make a good showing on the shelf be- 
cause of uniform bindings. 
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4. The only way to make a dollar 
go as far as it can in book purchases 
is to buy as many cheap books as 
possible. 


This is absolutely false economy. 
And yet over and over a cheaply 
printed, cheaply bound, second rate 
book can be bought for half a dollar, 
let us say. Several of these will fill 
up more shelves than one book highly 
recommended, much sought, costing 
the same total price. Today $1.75 rep- 
resents the price of the average book 
on lists of recommended titles. The 
character of the book, quality of 
paper, print, binding, general excel- 
lence are some of the things purchased 
in such a book, but the real test of its 
value comes in the reading and re- 
reading until it has become a very 
part of the child’s life. The real test 
of making money go as far as possible 
is not numbers that line a shelf but 
quality of service rendered and length 
of use. As Miss Hunt frequently 
points out, ‘‘ A quart of Grade A Milk 
costs 18 cents. You might buy a 
bushel bag of sawdust for 18 cents; 
but it would be pretty poor food for 
a hungry child.’’ 


5. The fact that the librarian as a 
child read Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger 
and Ellis is reason enough to be satis- 
fied with providing Optic, Alger and 
Ellis and nothing else for the wide- 
awake youth of today. 


Why is it that we cannot keep up 
with the standards of the times? Why 
not accept the advice of experts? A 
high school principal became a library 
trustee, and because he had once 
known Horatio Alger he insisted upon 
the purchase and replacement of all 
of Alger’s books. He was a scholar 
and well respected as a teacher of 
Greek, and although he knew nothing 
of the psychology of childhood, he felt 
competent to pass judgment on a sub- 
ject upon which he was totally igno- 
rant. His case is similar to the engi- 
neer and well educated man who 
wanted only the Dottie Dimple Stories 
for his daughter. 


From my personal observation, the 
greatest difficulty in book selection 
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in a ‘‘one man”’ library is the pres- 
sure of routine necessary to keep the 
institution going. By it all prepara- 
tion for book purchases has to be 
skimped as much as possible and all 
too often the children’s books get the 
greatest portion of the cutting. 


Speakers at Library Institutes fre- 
quently offer to send help by way of 
specially selected lists or invite their 
hearers to write to them about any 
particular problem. And yet it is a 
very common experience for such 
speakers never to receive one word 
from anyone even though they realize 
that they could assist from the great 
store of experience so easily and so 
willingly. If I were a librarian of a 
small library I would consult the 
head of the department of work with 
children in a large library. I feel 
certain that many would be glad to 
give personal attention to particular 
problems. 


It would be unfair if I were to leave 
the impression that from the point of 
view of a father I felt that the service 
rendered today by the public library 
is hopelessly inadequate. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is because I believe in 
the work which it does that I have 
faith that it shall more completely 
realize the vision its leaders have for 
it. I do feel, however, that in many 
of our libraries we need a change of 
attitude and policy regarding chil- 
dren’s work and book selection. When 
you can show to the fathers in your 
community that the library has pro- 
vided a librarian who knows and un- 
derstands children and who has a 
personality which makes it possible 
for her to inspire in them a love of 
reading, and have provided books 
which have been intelligently selected 
to meet the needs of the boys and 
girls; in other words, when you have 
commanded his respect and demon- 
strated to him the importance of your 
work you have a right to expect his 
cooperation and support. And I feel 
sure you will find it. 


I shall never forget out debt to one 
children’s librarian and to one 





library, and if you have rendered 
similar service you may be sure to re- 
ceive the same gratitude. <A _ chil- 
dren’s librarian showed me the neces- 
sity of reading to my boy and was so 
insistant that she made us begin when 
he was only two years old. It seemed 
at first astounding the books she 
chose, but always she proved to know 
best, and in spite of our protests that 
he could not understand them and 
would not listen to the reading we 
found that he followed them with 
pleasure. My boy is a_ normal, 
healthy child of five. However, he 
has had a carefully prepared course 
of reading thanks to Miss Clara 
Whitehill Hunt. At two the ‘‘Child’s 
Garden of Verse’’ attracted by its 
rythm only, and a year or so later it 
still held its place as the poems came 
to have real meaning. 


From his second Christmas for a 
year possibly, ‘‘Our Old Nursery 
Rhymes,’’ illustrated by Le Mair, 
claimed much attention, together with 
“The Story of the Three Bears’’ 
illustrated by Leslie Brooke. At the 
same time a great favorite was 
Browning’s ‘‘Pied Piper of Hamlin’’ 
with the charming illustrations by 
Miss Hope Dunlap. I could not tell 
whether the music of the poetry or 
the brilliant color of the pictures 
made the greatest appeal, but I never 
would have thought of giving Brown- 
ing to a three year old boy if it were 
not for a children’s librarian. 


One cold winter night when John 
was four I found him asleep, lying 
hunched up on his stomach in a most 
uncomfortable position, under him his 
beloved Teddy bear and a row of 
books each placed in such a way that 
his body would touch the books. The 
books were Hopkins, ‘‘The Sandman, 
his farm stories’’ Paine, A. B., ‘‘The 
Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book,’’ 
“Just So Stories,’’ ‘‘Child’s Garden 
of Verse’? and Perkins’ ‘‘Dutch 
Twins.’’ He had not chosen to take 
into bed with him some other books, 
but had left on the chair by his bed, 
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‘‘Bryant’s Stories to tell to the little 
ones,’’ and a ‘‘Peter Pan Book.’’ 
When I asked him the next morning 
why he did it, John said, ‘‘The books 
were cold. I wanted to keep them 
warm.’’ The point that I want to 
make is this: The books he loved well 
enough to get up and take into his 
warm nest were the books suggested 
by children’s librarians; those he left 
outside as not worthy of special con- 
sideration were some I had thought 
he ought to like. 


And so, in conclusion, I come back 
to the point from which we set out. 
Fathers without the guidance of chil- 
dren’s librarians are making a sorry 
go of their children’s reading. To 
you as authorities comes the challenge 
to meet the great responsibility of the 
librarian and of book service, to use 
whatever of human understanding 
your training and experience have 
given you to establish co-operation be- 
tween Fathers and the Library, to ex- 
tend knowledge of books, to inspire 
love of reading. Upon you rests great 
responsibility. You cannot hope to 
make any contribution worthy of a 
librarian unless you know and under- 
stand the great minds of the past 
and the forward reaching movements 
which are going on about us all the 
time. Your best work shall be accom- 
plished by guiding one here and an- 
other there. It cannot be done by 
mass movement. Quality and not 
quantity shall be your rule. Nature 
selects her choicest product from 
myriads of seeds lavishly sown. This 
is not an appeal for discrimination 
against one child in favor of another; 
it is rather for increased care and at- 
tention for that one who responds and 
gives promise of growth. Do you real- 
ize what an exceptional opportunity 
is yours? Rise to meet it. Impelling 
discontent keeps us moving upward. I 
think of library service, and espe- 
cially library service rendered to chil- 
dren, as having grown until today, 
instead of being a public function, it 
has be come a personal relationship. 
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Some of you will never forget that 
eventful day of July, 1918, when the 
future looked back for civilization 
and the hope of the French was 
almost gone. It was the fifth 
Marines, those stalwart boys of Uncle 
Sam, who saved the day, and the boy 
who led the first company forward 
into what seemed like certain suicide 
against the hosts of Prussia, was 
a New York boy, Benny Sear. Ina 
moment of inspiration he plunged 
ahead and he threw back this chal- 
lenge to the brave boys who followed 
him: 

‘*God, Who gavest men eyes to see a 

dream, 

God, Who gavest men hearts to fol- 
low the gleam, 

God, Who gavest men stars to find 
Heaven by, 

God, Who madest men glad, at need, 
to die, 

Lord, from the hills we hear the 
drums, 

God, Who madest free men, lead on, 
we come, we come.”’ 


And they did come that day, and 
they went over the top for freedom 
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for you and for me, and from that 
time on the enemies of freedom and 
civilization never again turned their 
faces toward Paris until they had 
erossed the Rhine. 


And today, as Fathers and as Chil- 
dren’s Librarians, as red-blooded men 
and women, together let us sent out 
the ery to the cities, the nations, and 
the world that we come,-—a _ brave 
band of forward-looking and _long- 
visioned men and women, ready to 
sacrifice and to serve in order that the 
world may be made safe for the boys 
and girls. 


May we in the words of Robert 
Service— 


Carry on! Carry on! 

Fight the good fight and true; 

Believe in your mission, greet life 
with a cheer; 

There’s big work to do, and that’s 
why you are here. 

Let the world be better for you; 

And at last when you die, let this be 
your ery: 


Carry on, my soul! Carry on! 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK COMING AGAIN. 





The week of November 9th to 15th 
will be the sixth annual effort of 
librarians, publishers and booksellers, 
working together to emphasize the 
importance of good books and the par- 
ticular joys of book ownership for 
children. 


The year-round book-selling plan 
of the National association of book 
publishers offers a great many helps 
to librarians as well as to book dealers 
which may be had from the Associa- 
tion at 334 Fifth Ave., New York. 

This is one of the opportunities 
that comes to every librarian no mat- 
ter how small her book fund may be, 
to make the influence of her library 
felt in the community, and to enlist 


the co-operation of the local book 
dealer in making good books more 
available than poor ones. 


The articles on children’s reading 
in this issue of Illinois Libraries are 
full of suggestions and practical help 
for the librarian who wants to influ- 
ence the reading of her juvenile 
patrons. 


If you cannot buy new books for 
Children’s book week you can cele- 
brate the occasion by discarding the 
books in your children’s collection 
which should not be there. With- 
drawing unsuitable or badly soiled 
books is a positive contribution to the 
cause to which the week is dedicated. 
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PRIZES OFFERED FOR JACKSONVILLE HISTORY. 





In anticipation of the coming cen- 
tennial of Jacksonville in 1925, the 
Public Library Board and interested 
friends are offering three prizes for 
the best histories of Jacksonville, sub- 
mitted not later than February 28, 
1925. The prizes will be $100, $50 
and $25, respectively. 

This competition is open to any- 
one complying with the following 
rules: 

1. An original history of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

2. Seventy-five per cent of data 
used must be prior to 1875. 

3. Special credit will be given to 
character and completeness of bib- 
liographies, indices, annotations 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations. 

4. All manuscripts will become 
the property of the Jacksonville 
Public Library. The Library re- 
serves the privilege of publishing 


any or all of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted. 


5. The minimum number of words 
required is 7,500. 


6. All manuscripts submitted must 
be typewritten on a good quality of 
white, typewriting paper (size of 
paper 11x8 inches). 


Ld 


7. Margins, left-hand margin 1% 
inches; right hand, bottom and top 
margins, 34 inch. 


8. All manuscripts must be paged 
in the upper right hand corner. 

9. All manuscripts must be filed 
with the Librarian of the Jackson- 
ville Public Library not later than 
February 28th, 1925. Details for 
filing will be furnished by the Li- 
brarian after Feb. 1, 1925. 

Three competent and experienced 


judges will read and grade all manu- 
scripts. 





“USE YOUR LIBRARY.”’ 


This heading is used by the Rock 
Island Chamber of Commerce on a 
folder listing 140 books in the public 
library on business and professions. 
The list is arranged by subject and 
has a preface on the practical value 
of such reading. The cover bears this 
foreword: Practical experience alone 
means limited experience. Wide 
reading in the right direction means 
rapidly expanding experience. 


Mr. Douglas Moseley. 

Mr. Douglas Moseley of Princeton, 
died May 27th. Mr. Moseley had 
been a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Matson Public Library for 
twenty-five years and for the last 
thirteen years had been its president. 
He was deeply interested in the 
library and gave particularly valu- 
able service to it. 


Mrs. John W. Welch. 


Mrs. John W. Welch, for many 
years secretary of the library board 
in Rock Island, died May 18, 1924. 


Miss Anna Hughes. 

Miss Anna Hughes, the first librar- 
ian of the Mt. Carmel public library 
died in Detroit last April. She served 
the Mt. Carmel library for ten years. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Helen Bagley has resigned her 
position as librarian in Oak Park. 
She has been a member of the staff 
of Scoville Institute for seventeen 
years, and librarian for seven years. 
Miss Bagley will enter Columbia Uni- 
versity this fall. 


Miss Ellen Gale, librarian of the 
Rock Island Publie Library, has been 
granted a three months’ vacation, 
which she is spending in California. 
Miss Shocker is acting librarian dur- 
ing her absence. 


Miss Harriet Turner has returned 
to Kewanee from the University of 
Wisconsin. Miss Turner was granted 
a year’s leave of absence to attend 
the University. Miss Helen Clears 
was acting librarian in her absence. 
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READING COURSES. 





In view of the attention given to 
adult education at the recent A. L. A. 
conference in Saratoga Springs it 
seems worth while to emphasize again 
the usefulness and growing popular- 
ity of reading courses planned to meet 
the demands for systematic reading. 

The A. L. A. has four reading 
courses, each prepared by a specialist, 
on the following subjects: Account- 
ing ; Business ; Journalism ; and House 
Planning, Interior Decoration and 
Furniture. 

The Library Extension Division has 
ten courses. <A certificate is issued 
for the completion of any of these 
courses. They are listed with number 
of certificates issued in each following 
the name of the course. 


Certificates 
Reading Courses. Issued. 


. Minor branches of the modern 


_— 


. Child study and training.... 

. Psychoanalysis 

. Interior decoration 

. The Bible in the light of sci- 
entific research 

. Modern tendencies in educa- 
tion 

. Development of the English 
novel 

. American painting 

. Appreciation of art 

. South American literature... 
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LIBRARY NOTES. 





Aledo—Mrs. Winger, librarian, re- 
cently held an exhibit of reproduc- 
tions of paintings borrowed from the 
Library Extension Division. The 
children selected by vote ‘‘Can’t 
You Talk,’’ by Holmes, as the one 
they wished hung in the children’s 
room. 

A star list of 700 volumes of fiction 
has been made to help library patrons 
in choosing their reading. 

Algonquin—<A public library was 
opened in February, 1921, by the 
Woman’s Club. It was given a free 
home in the city hall, with heat and 
light furnished. On April 15, 1924, 
an election for a 1.5 mill tax was held, 
resulting in 80 votes against and 180 
votes for the tax. 

Aurora—The L. D. Brady branch 
of the public library was opened in 
June with 1,700 volumes. It is in the 
new Brady school building in a 
crowded part of the city nearly a mile 
from the main library. The branch 
started with a Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoon and evening 
schedule. Miss Gladys Hull is the 
librarian in charge. 


The library board has asked for an 
increased tax rate which would bring 
the library approximately $6,400.00 
additional income. An increase is 
needed to carry on the branch work 
properly. If it is granted, Mr. Shaw, 
librarian, hopes to have both branches 
open full time. 

Belleville—The annual report of 
the public library gives a total cir- 
culation of 103,836 volumes during 
the past year, and 1,043 new bor- 
rowers, 

Belvidere—The Ida Public Library 
has received three sets of books as 
gifts recently. Mrs. W. S. Brown pre- 
sented Luther Burbank’s Methods and 
Discoveries, a beautifully illustrated 
12-volume set bound in morocco. Mrs. 
D. D. Sabin gave the Encyclopedia of 
American Biography in 16 volumes, 
and Justin Winsor’s Critical History 
of America. 

Bloomington—The library direct- 
ors of the Withers Library held 
their annual meeting May 16th. The 
president of the board, Mr. Spencer 
Ewing, and the other officers were 
re-elected. 
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Miss Parham reported 1,366 new 
readers enrolled during the year, more 
than half of whom are adults. The 
circulation for the year was 154,471. 
With the exception of fiction increase 
in circulation has been in the classes 
of books to which the greater number 
of new books has been added. 

Miss Parham recommended in her 
report that a special room for a gift 
collection be furnished, to take care 
of the valuable books presented to the 
library from time to time. 

Bradford—The new library build- 
ing was formally opened on the night 
of July 23. Music was furnished by 
the Tiskilwa band and by two quar- 
tettes. The principal address was 
given by Rev. T. A. Thompson. The 
well-lighted building, decorated with 
cut flowers, looked very attractive. 

Brookfield—The tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the public library 
was celebrated by a program of music, 
and speeches by the president of the 
village, the superintendent of the 
schools, the ministers, the president 
of the Woman’s Club, the president 
of the Parent-Teachers Association 
and the librarian. <A drill by the Boy 
Scouts completed the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Cairo—The public library circu- 
lated 95,716 volumes last year. Miss 
Lansden’s report shows that the cost 
of circulating books is 10 cents per 
volume, and that the library expendi- 
ture for each person is 64 cents. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the popula- 
tion of Cairo are registered borrowers. 

The new children’s room, a gift 
from the citizens of Cairo in memory 
of Mrs. L. L. Powell, was opened in 
July with a beautiful memorial serv- 
ice honoring Mrs. Powell’s forty 
years of library service which was so 
tragically terminated over a year ago. 

e—The library was re- 
opened on the evening of July 26 
with a program recounting its history 
and growth. On the following Tues- 
day it was open for the circulation of 
books. 

The library had been closed several 
weeks for reorganization, which was 
supervised by the field worker for the 
Library Extension Division. 
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The books were classified and shelf 
listed, and an author and title catalog 
was made. A new charging system 
was installed, and several improve- 
ments made in the arrangement and 
equipment of the library. 

The floor stacks were rearranged, 
adding a great deal to the conven- 
ience and attractiveness of the room. 
New lights were installed. A table 
and ten small chairs for children were 
the gift of a number of friends. A 
telephone, and a sign on both large 
windows facing the square complete 
the businesslike appointments of the 
library. It is housed on the first floor 
of the city hall, adjoining the post- 
office. The librarian and the directors 
are justly pleased with its improved 
appearance and increased facilities 
for service. The book collection num- 
bers 6,579 volumes. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Pennock has been 
librarian since the opening of the 
library in 1894. Miss Mary Hearn 
is her assistant. Miss Emily Pennock, 
librarian and teacher of Spanish in 
Carthage College, gave full time and 
valuable assistance in the work of re- 
organization. 

Champaign—The University High 
School Library held a book exhibit in 
July. The exhibits included ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Reference Books,’’ a collection 
of government bulletins covering fif- 
teen subjects taught in high school; 
finely illustrated books; reference 
books published within the last year; 
books and pamphlets for the high 
school librarian; a shelf of ‘‘Mathe- 
matical Wrinkles’’; and a map locat- 
ing more than forty well-known 
stories of American background. 

Chicago—Public library. The staff 
association presented three plays in 
the Lewis Institute Auditorium this 
spring for the benefit of the associa- 
tion. The plays given were: ‘‘ Where 
But in America,’ ‘‘The Maker of 
Dreams,’’ and an adaptation of ‘‘The 
Green Goddess.’’ 

Chicago—Austin branch. A read- 
ing contest for the children from the 
third to the eighth grade is attracting 
lively competition among the juvenile 
readers this summer. The reading of 
five approved books entitles the reader 
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to his photograph on the bulletin 
board and his name on the library 
honor roll. For every book over five 
the reader receives school credit and 
at the end of the summer the winning 
school, as well as individual readers, 
will be honored. 

Chillicothe—The library has in- 
stalled a rental shelf to take care of 
the demand for late fiction. The in- 
terior of the library is to be redeco- 
rated this summer, and the lighting 
system improved. 

Crystal Lake—A tag day was held 
in May which cleared the library 
$105.00. Twenty-one children did the 
tagging and prizes were awarded to 
the two boys and the two girls bring- 
ing in the largest amount. 

Decatur—This year’s annual report 
of the librarian to the city council 
was accompanied by a letter from Mr. 
W. F. Hardy, president of the board, 
recommending a bond issue for the 
enlargement of the building. The cir- 
culation of books was no larger this 
year than last, but there was an in- 
erease of 669 registered borrowers. 
The circulation has doubled in the last 
decade. Ten years ago it was 110,298, 
while for the past year it was 219,049. 

Dwight—The village board has 
granted permission to the Woman’s 
Club to erect a library building on 
the southwest part of West Park and 
has passed a resolution appropriating 
$1,500 a year toward the support of 
the library. The Woman’s Club has 
worked for several years on a fund 
for the building. 

Earlville—The public library re- 
ports 10,650 volumes circulated last 
year. 

Elgin—The public library circu- 
lated 239,979 volumes last year. 
Eighteen hundred new books were 
added. 

Forest Park—Last year’s circula- 
tion was 33,070. Thirteen per cent 
of the population are registered bor- 
rowers. 

Galena—Mrs. Abby Brown Gless- 
ner of Chicago has given the library 
$100.00 to purchase a memorial for 
her father, James B. Brown, who was 
a member of the first board of di- 
rectors of the Galena Public Library. 
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Galesburg—The Galesburg Public 
Library celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on Monday, May 12th. Open 
house was kept all day; books were 
exchanged but the usual rules were 
suspended, conversation was permit- 
ted and no fines were charged on any 
overdue books, regardless of the length 
of time they were kept out. 

Through the courtesy of the local 
florists, the building was beautifully 
decorated with palms and ferns and 
with quantities of cut flowers from 
friends of the library. A number of 
beautiful foreign posters, the gift of 
the American Agency of Foreign 
Railways, were on display and at- 
tracted much attention, also a collec- 
tion of reproductions of old wood 
engravings of Strasbourg in 1744. An 
Edison phonograph, loaned by one of 
the music shops of the city, furnished 
music throughout the day. Over the 
main entrance of the building was a 
large poster representing an open 
book, on one page of which were the 
words ‘‘Galesburg Public Library” 
and on the opposite ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
Service.’’ A special light, furnished 
by the manager of the Illinois Power 
and Light Corporation, was thrown 
on this at night. 

Hundreds of people visited the li- 
brary during the day and evening and 
numerous telegrams and letters of 
congratulation were received. 

In the evening, after the library 
closed at 9.0’clock, the library diree- 
tors were hosts to a number of guests, 
including former members of the 
board and staff, city officials and al- 
dermen, members of the board of 
education, representatives from the 
schools and colleges and the clergy of 
the city. A short program of talks 
and music was given and light re- 
freshments served. A history of the 
library was prepared for the occasion 
by the librarian. 

Genoa—The P.E.O.’s have opened 
a subseription library. The charge is 
50 cents a year for all borrowers over 
12 years of age. 

Gillespie—‘The Gillespie Public 
Library housed on the second floor of 
the city hall and receiving free rent, 
heat and light is in a flourishing con- 
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dition. About nine thousand volumes 
are catalogued—2,040 Children’s 
Books, 2,375 Fiction, 2,000 Reference, 
1,725 Miscellaneous, 218 Pamphlets— 
pesides books in the Community High 
School owned by the library and 
known as the Gillespie Community 
High School Library. 


These books have been given by 
Dr. Louis H. Behrens of St. Louis 
and a few of his friends in memory 
of his sister, Minnie Crawford Behr- 
ens. This library is under the direc- 
tion of a library association and con- 
trolled by a library board of ladies. 

The library is supported by dona- 
tions and entertainments given by the 
board. In November they realized 
$200.01 from a tag day. The library 
is kept open four hours a day by a 
competent librarian, Mrs. Florence 
Cole.’’? (Report sent in by Mrs. A. A. 
Isaacs. ) 

Glencoe—The children’s vacation 
reading club, organized last summer, 
is open again this summer. The re- 
quirements are a book a week and one 
book of non-fiction to three of fiction. 
A note book of short reviews on the 
books read presented at the end of 
vacation entitles the reader to a di- 
ploma. 

Glen Ellyn—The library added 
709 volumes the past year, and 404 
new borrowers. The circulation was 
21,930. The friends of the library 
raised $365 to add to the library’s 
income for the year. 

Granite City—The report for last 
year gives 885 borrowers registered 
during the year, 885 books added, and 
a circulation of 37,940. 

Greenville—The library added 211 
new books last year and registered 
303 borrowers. The circulation for 
the year was 20,151. 

Harvard—A house to house can- 
vass and tag day was put on in May 
for the benefit of the library, which 
resulted in about $500.00. 

Highland Park— Two paintings 
have been purchased for the library. 
One is ‘‘A Medieval town’’ by Mr. 
Frank Peyraud of Ravinia. The other 
is the work of Mr. Frank V. Dudley 
and is called ‘‘The Trail to Aready.’’ 
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Hoopeston—The librarian reports 
a circulation of 34,323 volumes for 
last year. 


Jacksonville—The report of Miss 
Williams, librarian, for last year is 
a most interesting and complete ac- 
count of the library’s activities and 
its needs. The registration was re- 
vised last summer, and the catalog is 
undergoing revision this summer, fol- 
lowing an inventory and the discard- 
ing of many badly worn books. Spe- 
cial work was done in the juvenile 
department and in the schools last 
year and some attractive exhibits were 
held at the library. The circulation 
for the year was 93,219, an increase 
of 19 per cent over last year. 


Knoxville—‘‘Like the founders of 
our country our library wished for a 
closer relationship between our public 
schools and the library. Working 
from a plan found by the librarian 
in the library in Clinton, Iowa, and 
used during their summer vacation 
our reading course was formed by the 
co-operation of the grade teachers and 
the library workers. We have a spe- 
cial case where the R. C. books are 
kept and these are reserved for the 
pupils. A list of the books is placed 
near the case and a copy in each 
school room. After reading a book 
the pupil makes a report on it to his 
teacher who gives him a slip about 
this report to take to the librarian. 
An honor roll hangs on the wall which 
contains the names of the pupils and 
a gold star after the name for each 
book reported on. Through our county 
superintendent of schools, Mr. W. F. 
Boyes, we include the Illinois pupils 
reading circle course. The awards for 
the required number of books com- 
pleted are a diploma from the library 
board and a diploma or seal from the 
Illinois reading course which are 
given on our annual commencement 
day. At the close of the year’s work 
each teacher’s name is written below 
the names of the pupils. The great 
pleasure that the pupils, their parents, 
and friends take in looking them over 
makes our row of honor rolls seem 
very worth while.’’ Mrs. Charity A. 
Penn, Librarian. 
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Seventy pupils were awarded diplo- 
mas at the end of this school year. 

LaGrange—‘‘The past year of the 
Public Library has been one of ex- 
pansion. It has been a year of break- 
ing record after record of work done, 
each month making a definite high 
water mark. The circulation has in- 
creased 42 per cent in the past two 
years, which is amazing. 

‘‘With this increase in work, the li- 
brary has been completely ‘‘house 
cleaned’’ in every department. Due 
to the fact that we have for the first 
time a trained assistant librarian, 
every record and file has been inven- 
toried and brought accurately up to 
date. Our card catalog is not com- 
plete as yet, but that is our next 
objective. 

‘As a reward of virtue and an in- 
centive to future labors, the library 
has been given a really scientific and 
attractive charging desk of which we 
are very proud; and to add to our 
dignity, the Woman’s Club has just 
given us a beautiful 30-drawer catalog 
ease. These add such a professional 


touch that we feel like a grown up 


library.’’ Extract from Miss De- 
Witt’s report. 

The cireulation for the year was 
54,972. 

McLeansboro—The Mary E. C. 
McCoy Memorial Library has been 
freshly painted inside and out and 
new shelving, reading tables, and 
chairs installed. 

Marengo—The library added 356 
volumes the past year. The total 
number of borrowers is 823, 591 of 
these being adults. The circulation 
for the year was 15,232. 

Marion—The library gained 768 
borrowers and 1,008 volumes during 
the past year. The circulation was 
30,495. 

Morrison—The circulation for last 
year was 17,901; new volumes added, 
154; new registrations, 213. Miss 
Corcoran, in her published report, ex- 
plains for the benefit of some of the 
‘feurious’’ what ‘‘regular routine 
work’’ is. The orderliness, and the 
spirit of service which pervades this 
library is even better proof of the 
thought and attention to all details 
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that make her library one of the best 
of its size in the state. 

Naperville— The circulation for 
last year was 20,702, a gain of 3,418 
over any previous year. Miss Eger. 
mann attributes the gain partly to ex- 
tending borrowers privileges to all 
children of school age (there was for- 
merly an age limit of 10 years) and 
to the special exhibits at the library. 
These exhibits are listed in an inter- 
esting way by months. 

Oglesby—The library was formally 
opened in its new home July 2. It 
occupies a part of the newly com- 
pleted city building. The Marquette 
band furnished music. Dr. Hierony- 
mous of the University of Illinois de- 
livered-an address, ‘‘The Library and 
the Community.”’ 

Paris—Last year’s report shows 
625 volumes added to the library and 
a circulation of 43,859. A record of 
3,046 reference questions was kept. 
Six hundred fifteen new borrowers 
were added, of whom nearly 400 were 
adult. 

Pekin—The circulation for the 
year was 45,112, an increase of 1,500 
over last year; number of volumes 
added, 1,356. A reregistration showed 
4,230 active borrowers. 

Pittsfield—The library was closed 
the first half of June for the making 
of shelf-list and for inventory, and 
the installation of a new charging sys- 
tem. There were a great many worn- 
out books. After the necessary dis- 
earding the library had 4,800 volumes 
remaining. 

Miss Shadel, the librarian, went on 
with the work of a dictionary catalog 
after the Library Extension visitor’s 
work was finished. She hopes to have 
it completed before the opening of the 
publie schools. 

Pontiac—The library added 806 
books during the year and circulated 
45,679. The total number of bor- 
rowers is 2,854. 

When the year’s magazines were 
returned to the library from the bind- 
ery the librarian put a notice in the 
papers calling attention to the par- 
ticular points of interest and value 
in each, and reminded the public that 
they were available for home reading. 
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River Forest—The latest annual 
report of the library asks the village 
to consider plans for increased facili- 
ties. Larger quarters would show a 
marked increase in work done even 
though there were no corresponding 
community growth. The circulation 
for last year was 25,065. 

Rockton—The library is to be 
painted this summer, and the interior 
walls redecorated. More shelving was 
added last year. Some improvements 
in the grounds are planned, shrubbery 
and a hedge. 

Rushville—The library’s support 
has been increased from $750.00 to 
$1,000.00. Five hundred twenty-four 
books were given to the library last 
year and 68 added by purchase. The 
circulation was 11,705. 

Springfield—Lincoln library passed 
its twentieth milestone in June. The 
building was the gift of Mr. Carnegie 
and it was his suggestion that it be 
ealled the Lincoln Library. 

The history of library service in 
the city dates back to 1866, when the 
Springfield Library Association was 
incorporated. It became a public tax 
supported institution in 1886. It has 
been maintained without endowment 
and has grown until it now numbers 
85,000 volumes and has 18,664 ecard 
holders. 

Extension service is given through 
nineteen stations in schools, factories 
and one hospital. The total cireula- 
tion for the past year was 318,253. 
Eight of the school stations are open 
one day a week this summer to serve 
both adults and children. 
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Miss Martha Wilson has been the 
librarian since 1920. 

Sterling—Miss Murray reports re- 
registration of borrowers, an inven- 
tory, and the discarding of 2,168 worn 
out or unsuitable volumes. The li- 
brary now has 7,915 volumes. Four 
hundred eight of these were added 
last year. The circulation for last 
year was 19,152, an increase of 2,082 
over the previous year. 

Streator—The library added 831 
volumes last year, and an additional 
107 rental books, making a total of 
15,105 volumes now in the library. 
Six hundred fifty-six new borrowers 
were added. The circulation for the 
year was 53,514. 

The library’s tax income has been 
increased from $5,500.00 to $7,000.00. 

Wilmette — The circulation has 
doubled in the past three years. 
Sixty thousand four hundred forty 
volumes were loaned last year. One 
thousand five hundred eighty-three 
books were added to the library. 
There are 3,178 borrowers from a pop- 
ulation of approximately 10,000. 

A drive for funds to supplement 
the library’s regular income last year 
brought in more than $1,000.00. 

Woodstock—The need for larger 
quarters was emphasized at the last 
annual meeting of the library direc- 
tors. The book shelves and reading 
tables are very crowded. The mayor 
recommended that the public property 
committee of the council investigate 
the possibility of moving the fire de- 
partment and the city offices to a 
nearby building, giving additional 
space to the city hall to the library. 





A SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY BE BORROWED 
FROM THE LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION. 





Adams, J. T. Revolutionary New 
England, 1691-1776. Atlantie 
monthly press, e1923. $5.00. 


Arnold, W. H. Ventures in book 
collecting. Seribner, 1923. $3.50. 
Barker, L. F. Blood pressure ; cause, 


effect and remedy. Appleton, 1924. 
$1.25. 


Barry, F. V. A century of children’s 
books. Doran, 1923. $2.00. 
Blasco Ibanez, Vincente. In the land 
of art. Dutton, e1923. $3.00. 
Bogart, E. L. Economic history of 
American agriculture. Longmans, 
1923. $1.25. 
Bojer, Johan. 


Prisoner who sang. 
Century, ¢c1924. $2.00. 
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Boynton, P. H. Milestones in Ameri- 
ean literature. Ginn, ¢1923. $2.00. 

Brown, C. R. Why I believe in re- 
ligion. Macmillan, 1924. $1.50. 


Bruce, A. A. The American judge. 
Maemillan, 1924. $2.00. 

Bullett, G. W. The innocence of G. 
K. Chesterton. Palmer, 1923. $2.25. 


Chesterton, G. K. St. Francis of 
Assisi. Doran, c1924. $1.25. 

Clow, G. B. Standard American 
plumbing; new ed. Drake, ¢1923. 
$3.00. 

Coolidge, Calvin. The price of free- 
dom. Seribner, 1924. $2.50. 


Cornish, Vaughan. The great capi- 
tals; an _ historical geography. 
Doran, 1923. $5.00. 

Cortissoz, Royal. American artists. 
Seribner, 1923. $3.00. 


Cresson, W. P. Diplomatic portraits; 
Europe and the Monroe doctrine 
one hundred years ago. Houghton, 
1923. $4.00. 

Dell, Floyd. Looking at life. Knopf, 
1924. $2.50. 

Durand, Herbert. Taming the wild- 
ings. Putnam, 1923. $3.50. 

Ellis, Havelock. Little essays of love 
and virtue. Doran, ¢1922. $1.50. 

Emerson, L. A. Auto repair prac- 
tice. Century, 1923. $5.00. 

Fabre, J. H. This earth of ours. 
Century, 1923. $2.50. 


Federal council of churehes of Christ 
in America. Religious dramas, 
1924—Century, ¢1923. $2.00. 

Finger, C. J. Highwaymen; a book 
of gallant rogues. McBride, 1923. 
$3.00. 

Fisk, G. M. International commer- 
cial policy. Maemillan, 1923. $2.40. 

Frost, Robert. New Hampshire. Holt, 
1923. $2.50. 

Giles, H. A. A history of Chinese 
literature. Appleton, 1923. $2.50. 

Gruenberg, B. C. Parents and sex 
education. American social hygiene 
association, ¢1923. $1.00. 

Hadley, Chalmers. Library buildings. 
American library association, 1924. 
$3.15. 

Haynes, F. E. Social polities in the 
United States. Houghton, 1924. 
$3.50. 
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Hind, C. L. Landscape painting, from 
Giotto to the present day; v. 1, 
Scribner, 


From Giotto to Turner. 
1923. $8.50. 


Hjorth, Herman. Reproduction of 
antique furniture. Bruce, ¢1924, 
$3.50. 

Hudson, W. H. Hampshire days, 
Dutton, 1923. $3.00. 

Inge, W. R. Personal religion and 
the life of devotion. Longmans, 
1924. $1.00. 

Keynes, J. M. Monetary reform. 
Harcourt, 1924. $2.50. 

Kinney, Troy. The dance; its place 
in art and life. Stokes, 1924. $6.00. 

Manly, J. M. The writer’s index of 
good form and good English. Holt, 
e1923. $1.28. 

Marble, Mrs. A. R. Women of the 
Bible, their services in home and 
state. Century, c1923. $2.00. 

Marbury, Elisabeth. My erystal ball. 
Boni, ¢1923. $3.50. 

Marshall, Archibald. The education 
of Anthony Dare. Dodd, 1924. 
$2.00. 

Mecklin, J. M. The Ku Klux klan. 
Harcourt, 1924. $1.75. 

Meiklejohn, Alexander. Freedom and 
the college. Century, c1923. $1.75. 

Mussolini, Benito. Mussolini as re- 
vealed in his political speeches; ed. 
by Barone Bernardo Quaranta di 
San Severino. Dent, 1923. $3.50. 

Nutting, Wallace. Massachusetts 
beautiful. Old America Co., ¢1923. 
$4.00. 

Paine, R. D. Four bells. 
1924. $2.00. 

Perry, C. A. The attitude of high 
school students toward motion pic- 
tures. National board of review of 
motion pictures, ¢1923. 75e. 

Pertwee, E. G., comp. The new spirit 
in verse. Dutton, 1922. $1.50. 

Priestley, H. I. The Mexican nation. 
Maemillan, 1923. $4.00. 

Reuter, E. B. Population problems. 
Lippincott, 1923. $2.00. 

Richardson, Leslie. Things seen on 
the Riviera. Dutton, 1923. $1.25. 

Saleeby, C. W. Sunlight and health. 
Putnam, 1924. $2.00. 

Sayler, O. M. Max Reinhardt and his 
theatre. Brentano, c1924. $7.00. 


Houghton, 
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Shaw, Bernard. Saint Joan. 
tano, 1924. $2.25. 


Squire, J. C. Essays on poetry. Hod- 
der, 1923. $2.00. 

Stanard, Mrs. M. M. P. Richmond, 
its people and its story. Lippin- 
eott, 1923. $3.50. 

Struck, F. T. Construction and re- 
pair work for the farm. Houghton, 
e1923. $2.90. 

Taber, C. W. Economies of the fam- 
ily. Lippincott, ¢1923. $2.00. 

Tarkington, Booth. The trysting 
place; a farce in one act. Stewart 
Kidd, ¢1923. 50c. 

Waugh, F. A. Country planning. 
Harcourt, ¢1924. $1.25. 

Wells, F. L. Pleasure and behavior. 
Appleton, 1924. $2.50. 


Wharton, Edith. False dawn. Ap- 
pleton, 1924. $1.25. 

Wharton, Edith. New Year’s day. 
Appleton, 1924. $1.25. 

Wharton, Edith. The old maid. Ap- 
pleton, 1924. $1.25. 

Wharton, Edith. The spark. Apple- 
ton, 1924. $1.25. 
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Wheeler, J. L. The library and the 
community. American Library as- 
sociation, 1924. $2.85. 

Whitridge, Arnold. Critical ventures 
in modern French literature. Scrib- 
ner, 1924, $1.75. 

Williams, E. H. Our fear complexes. 
Bobbs, ¢1923. $2.00. 

Wilson, C. T. The ease for prohibi- 
tion; its past, present and future 
in America. Funk, 1923. $2.00. 

Wright, W. H. The future of paint- 
ing. Heubsch, 1923. $1.00. 


International Mind Alcove. 


The new books received by the Li- 
brary Extension Division from the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace for the International 
Mind Alcove are: 
Carnegie, Andrew. 

Houghton, 1924. 
Lansing, Robert. Peace negotiations. 

Houghton, ¢1921. 

Mercer, S. A. B. Tutankhamen and 
Egyptology. Morehouse pub. co., 
1923. 

Phillips, Charles. 


Autobiography. 


The New Poland. 


Allen and Unwin, 1923. 





